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THE HOUSE AS A MEASURE OF 
ARABLE LAND. 

ln an essay on ‘The Origin of the English 
Coinage * I considered the peasant’s house as 
a measure of value, and incidentally as a 
measure of quantity. But value depends on 
quantity, and I now propose to treat value as 
a sequel or corollary to the main thesis, and 
to exhibit the peasant’s house as the measure 
of the agrarian units. It is true that the 
English imperial acre is not a multiple of the 
bay of 240 square feet ; but two acres, and 
all even numbers of acres, are multiples, and 
signal all the English, as well as all the 
Roman, land measures were multiples of the 
bay of 240 square feet. I do not, however, 
in the present article, propose to show how 
English land measures became differentiated 
from Roman. 

When we find a house described in an old 
‘document as a mensurda Or nuinsura we may 
be sure that it was the measure of something. 
It was the measure of the acres held there- 
with because its area was exactly pro- 
portioned in size to them. This equality or 
similarity of ratios may be seen even more 


* & 9S. iv. 431; v.29, 49. 
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clearly in the French maswre, or exact area or 
spot on which the bays stood, and with which 
their foundations coincided. Again and 
‘again we read in English documents of the 
| toftum edificatum and the toftum vastum.* 
In the former case the toft or area had 
| received its superstructure of timber-work, 
of moss, and clay. In the latter the structure 
had perished, and only the toft remained as 
evidence of the amount of arable land, with 
other appurtenances, assigned to its late 
tenant. 

The owners of ancient messuages or dwell- 
ing-houses in the village of Royston, near 
Barnsley, were lately known as * metestead 
owners,’ and such owners were alone entitled 
to common rights in the wastes and unenclosed 
lands of their township. Mr. 8. J. Chadwick, 
F.S.A., has kindly sent me some extracts from 
the Court Rolls of the manor of Dewsbury, of 
which Queen Elizabeth was once lady. Ata 
/court held 22 September, 32 Eliz., Elizabeth 
Speight surrendered “a messuage or tenement 
called a meestead or the Newe Walles.” At 
another court, held a few months later, the 
same house is described as “a messuage called 
meastead or the new wales.” The place-name 
Medstead, near Alton, in Hampshire, may be 
identical with this word. One can hardly 
doubt that “ metestead ” means “ measuring- 
place,” and, in a derived sense, “ taxing- 
place.” The form “meestead” seems to be 
owing to assimilation with the Anglo-French 
“messuage,” and “mes - place,” or “mese- 
place.”+ It is probable that “ messuage” also 
means “measuring-place,” and is not connected 
with the verb manere. Jamieson, in his 
‘Scottish Dictionary,’ which I quote from 
the small edition, defines “mete hamys” as 
manors, and “methowss” as “a house for 
measuring.” The same meaning must be 
given to the Yorkshire place-name and sur- 
name Metham or Mettam. These words are 
connected with the Icelandic meta, to tax, 
value, and with met-ord3, a valuation. If 
“messuage” means “ measuring-place” or 
“taxing-place,” the term “capital messuage ” 
must originally have meant “ principal 
measuring-place.” That is to say, it must 
have meant a house of twenty bays contain- 
ing 240 square feet each, corresponding to a 
hide, or, as the case might have been, of 
twelve bays containing 400 square feet each. 
The house-space attached to the hide might 
have been covered by one large building, or it 


* Compare the vacua mensura, i.e., toft, of French 
records, and the medieval Latin mefatus or 
metatum, meaning “‘ house.” 

+ The word sometimes occurs as simply “ mese” 


or meese.’ 
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350 
might have been distributed rateably amongst 
the several agrarian divisions of which any 
hide was, for fiscal purposes, made up, and 
such a distribution was, no doubt, the general 
practice. Clear evidence of the apportionment 
of house-room amongst the various tenants of 
a hide appears in the ‘ Domesday of St. Paul’s’ 
(pp. 43-47), which mentions “ guelibet domus 
de hida” and “ wnaguceque domus hide.” 
Since the quantity of a man’s agrarian 
rights depended on the size of his house 
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we may be sure that he would do nothing 
that would be likely to diminish those rights. 
If his house fell into ruin he would rebuild it | 
as soon as possible on the old site and in the 
same form, and equality and regularity in the 
size of tofts would favour the transportation 
of wooden houses from one site to another. If 
he could not immediately rebuild, he would 
at least preserve the territorial evidence 
of his title. He would keep the stones on 
which his decayed forks or pillars stood 
in situ, or the bare forks themselves would 
remain on their stone bases as dumb, but 
visible witnesses. On the other hand, he 
would do nothing that would be likely to 
increase his obligations. If he had a single 
bay of 240 square feet, on which he paid a 
shilling for chief rent or royal tribute, he 
would not build another bay to his house, 
and so incur the danger of paying twice as 
much chief rent. Or, to put it in another 
way, if he was taxed by the number of forks 
which supported his house, 7.¢., at the rate of 
one fork to a bay, he would not add another 
fork, and so possibly Lecome liable to pay 
twice as much ga/fol. 

What, then, was the poor man to do as his 
family grew larger, and wanted bedrooms 
or other decencies of life? He could get over 
the difficulty in two ways: he could make a 
little chamber in the roof, or he could affix 
“outshots” to the ends of his one bay, or 
even on its sides. In ‘The Evolution of the 
English House’ I have given plans of old 
Lancashire houses in which there was no 
upper story, and in which the central and 
fork-built living-room had received these 
lateral additions. The “outshots” were not 
fork-built ; they were smaller than the living- | 
room or single bay which formed the central | 
or original dwelling. This living-room was 
there called the “ house-part,” and elsewhere 
the same room is known as the “ house-place” 
or “house.” I took this “house” to be an 
abbreviated expression for “ fire-house,” or 
room containing the fire, but I now see that 
the “house-part” was the only part of the 
building which was fiscally recognized. I do 


| been once subject to gafol or bay tax. 


not know whether the window tax imposed 
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by the statute 7 Will. IIL, c. 18, immediately 
followed an older tax on the bays of the 
houses, though the window tax itself has 
been aptly compared to the Roman ostiarium 
or tax on the doors of houses. What I do 
know is that people did their best to escape 
the window tax by building up windows, 
and, in farmhouses, by painting “cheese- 
room” or “dairy” over the sills, so as to 
come within the authorized exemptions. 
And this having been the case, we may be 
sure that the same thing was done in an 
earlier time when people were taxed, not 
by the window, but by the fork or bay. I do 
not say that the Lancashire cottages which 
I have described were old enough to have 
They 
may, or may not, have been so subject, but, 
at any rate, the form in which they were 
built seems to be a record or survival of 
attempts to escape taxation, if not of the 
due maintenance of an equality of ratios 
between house and land. 

To meet the possible objection that I am 
here relying too much on recent evidence, 
and, moreover, that this evidence is drawn 
from one English county, I will “ put in” a 
German builder’s plan* of the year 820. 
Amongst other things it describes a gardener’s 
cottage, consisting of a single room with 
narrow “outshots,” which Prof. Henning 
calls Versch/dge, or partitions, on three sides. 
The “outshot” or partitioned space on the 
long side has an entrance passage in the 
middle, and the remaining parts of the 
space contain the cubilia famu- 
orum, or servants’ beds. One of the “ out- 
shots” at the ends is the gardener’s private 
chamber, warmed by a small stove in the 
corner, the “outshot” at the opposite end 
being the storeroom where his tools and 
seeds are kept. The resemblance between 
the plan of this house and the plans of the 
Lancashire houses which I have described 
is most striking ; even the very storeroom 
and chamber at the ends are reproduced. 
But the important point to notice is that 
the single room round which the little “out- 


shots” are grouped is described on the plan 


as ipsa domus, i.e. the house itself, or 
“house-part.”. Those who believe in the 
abiding force of custom will see nothing 
strange in these parallels. Irregular “ out- 
shots” or appentices could not have been 
measures of land. 

The rule was: no house, no gavel. In his 


* Henning, ‘Das deutsche Haus,’ 1882, p. 143. 
The plan_was printed in facsimile by Ferdinand 
Keller at Ziirich in 1884, and relates to the monastery 
of St. Gall. 
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‘Glossarium,’ s.v. ‘Gabella,’ Spelman quotes 
the laws of Ina thus :— 

“Si quis componat de virgata terre vel amplius 
ad gablum et araverit, si dominus velit terram 
illam tenere ad gablum, vel opus: non necesse est 
hoc excipi si nulla domus commissa sit.” 

Aman might take a farm of thirty acres 
or more; he might plough it and reap his 
crops ; and yet if he had no house, no gavel 
or property tax was payable. The house 
alone was the measure of his fiscal obliga- 
tions, as it was the measure and the source 
of all his agrarian rights. He was assessed 
in the rate-book by the number of forks, or, 
which was the same thing, by the number 
of bays which his house contained. 

At what period the house became a 
measure of the land I have been unable to 
determine. I have searched the works of the 
Roman gromatict in Lachmann’s edition, and 
found no trace of the custom there. But 
nowhere do I find houses or building-plots 
mentioned by these authors. The adjust- 
ment of taxation was not a thing which con- 
cerned them or their art. The rule which I 
have discovered seems to have been of wide 
application, for even the old Swedish laws 
declare that “tompt dr ackers modhir,” the 
toft is the mother of the land. Ihre,* who 
quotes these words, with the reference, says : 
“Pro area ville est etiam mensura are in 
agro.” This is a good definition, and we may 
well adopt it. As the area of a man’s house 
was, so was the measure of his land. I have 
already shown what the proportion of arable 
land to house-room was, al how the mone- 
tary units were connected with that pro- 
portion. S. O. Appy. 


THE “BLOOD OF HAILES.” 
(Continued from 9 S, iv. 377.) 

Ir is now time to consider a little more 
closely the origin of this relic, and to see if 
we can trace it on its journey through 
Europe ; and, first of all, it is necessary to 
call to mind that drops of the holy Blood 
belonged to two categories. The first derived 
by tradition from the story of Longinus and 
the opening of the side of Christ by his 
spear, and included that said to have been 
saved by the Virgin in a vase during the 
Deposition ; the second derived from either 
images of the crucifixion which had been 
struck and had bled, or from Hosts which had 
heen profaned. The long medieval list of 
these latter traces back to the crucifix said to 
have been struck by some Jews at Berytus 


* ‘Lexicon Suio-Gothicum,’ ii. 922. See also 
Grimm, ‘ Rechtsalterthiimer,’ 1854, p. 539. 


in A.D. 765; while the former must be referred 
to the discovery at Mantua, in a.p. 804, of a 
small leaden yp Bor which contained a vase 
inscribed “Jesu Christi Sanguis” and a man’s 
body, which the Mantuans, we are told, re- 
cognized to be that of Longinus. 

We learn that Leo IIL, stimulated by the 
reverent curiosity of his friend the Emperor 
Charlemagne concerning the wondrous dis- 
covery, went to Mantua; thence, having satis- 
fied himself regarding its genuineness, he 
journeyed into France to visit that emperor. 
As the political conditions then obtaining at 
Rome happened to be far from pleasant, the 
Pope’s journey to Mantua may have been 
dictated partly by other motives ; but that 
concerns us not. 

Later on some portion of this precious 
relic was taken by the Emperor himself 
into France; and, accordingly, we find the 
Franciscan convent of Saintes* possessing 
some of it in 1460, and Pius II. (Picco- 
lomini) informing the prior there that 
it is not contrary to the faith to believe 
that there may subsist in the world some 
particles of the blood shed at Calvary, 
and left as a record of Christ’s passion. 
That Pontiff also authorized the superiors 
there to punish those who drew away the 
faithful from venerating the precious relic 
held in their convent. 

The descriptions which have reached us of 
the “Blood of Hailes” leave us in no doubt 
that this relic belonged to the category 
deriving not from any profaned Host or 
miraculous crucifix, but from Calvary. Never- 
theless, as has been already noted, the great 
Dominican theologian of the thirteenth cen- 
tury had expressed his opinion that blood of 
this kind did not exist, and he gave as his 
characteristic reason that at the moment of 
Christ’s resurrection, perforce, the spilled 
blood was reunited to the resuscitated body 
(‘Summa,’ iii. 54). 

Now this view of Thomas Aquinas proved 
to have grave consequences: Firstly, it tended 
to depreciate the value of these much - 
revered relics; and, secondly, it embittered 
the antagonism between the rival orders of 
St. Francis and St. Dominic. The contro- 
versies resulting therefrom were still being 
waged in 1463-4, when we find three Francis- 
cans (one of whom was Francesco della Rovere, 
afterwards Sixtus IV.) taking part at Rome 
in a debate with three famous Dominicans 
concerning this point. Their arguments lasted 
three days; but instead of smoothing the 
waves, the debate left them more turbulent 


* Xanthona, dep. Charente, 
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than before. The Pontiff silenced both parties. 
The influence of these futile contests concern- 
ing the Blood was, no doubt, felt by the 
various congregations who possessed relics 
like that of Hailes. Still, I have already re- 
marked that John XXIIL, Eugenius IV., 
and Calixtus III]. all assisted Hailes in its 
long troubles by throwing favour on the 
side of the relic and granting indulgences to 
its venerators. I shall hope to prove their 
help more decisively later on. 

But to return to earlier days, Charlemagne 
was not the sole monarch who appropriated 
a portion of the Blood at Mantua. That 
venerated treasure, for some reasons not 
precisely ascertainable now, became so effec- 
tually hidden in Mantua, that its whereabouts 
was lost. Certain it is that it was visited there 
by Charles the Fat in a.p. 883 (cf. ‘Annali 
di Mantova,’ lib. vii. c. iv.). Anyhow, in 1048 
it was once more found, owing to a revelation 
vouchsafed to one Adalbert. Five years 
later we find the Emperor Henry III. 
drawn to Mantua by the fame of the re- 
discovered relic. In his ‘ Breve Chronicon’ 
the Benedictine Antonio Nerli (1400?)—ef. 
Muratori, vol. xxiv., ‘R.LSc.’—relates that 
this emperor took a particle to Bohemia with 
him. this particle came into the possession 
of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, whose 
daughter caused it to be placed with the 
Benedictines at Altdorf, Wiirtemberg, where 
they owned a convent still known as Wein- 
garten. 

Here, then, we have evidence of the holy 
Blood travelling northward in Europe. 
Moreover, it has not only travelled into 
Germany, but into Flanders; and this makes 
us recollect that Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, 
received his precious prize from Florenz V., 
also Count of Flanders. 

A monk of Weingarten called Sasso, by 
order of his superiors, wrote a treatise on 
the sacred relic about the year 1280; one 
copy of this, at least, still exists in MS. This, 
however, is largely borrowed from an earlier 
work. It is worth noting (cf. ‘ Monu- 
menta Germanie Historica,’ Pertz, vol. xv. 
pt. ii. p. 921) that this dates some years later 
than the time when Edmund of Cornwall 
had acquired his portion. We may, I 
think, partly conjecture the motive which 
induced the Count of Flanders to part with 
it. It is certain that Flanders possessed 
more of it than he parted with; for the 
royal chapel of S. Basil at Bruges had 
already enshrined a similar relic of the 
sacred Blood which it had received from 
Thierry VI., Count of Flanders and King of 


conjecture that this belonged to the Wein- 
rarten relic mentioned above, and therefore 
ee traced to the Emperor Henry III, 
and his visit to Mantua, we might conclude 
that all the portions of the holy Blood trace- 
able to the Counts of Flanders derive in 
reality from the said Imperial visit to Mantua. 
As the “Blood of Hailes” came from a later 
Count of Flanders, Florenz V., into England, 
we might adjudge it also to the same 
source, and regard it as having been a 
subdivision of that Imperial portion. We 
have already seen that Edmund, Ear! of 
Cornwall, himself subdivided his own portion 
and gave some to Ashridge. 

But, imperfect as my information yet is, I 
am been to say that it points to quite a 
different conclusion. The Bruges relic pur- 


»orted to have been brought direct from 
Palestine by Count Thierry, and to have 
belonged to the Blood saved by Joseph of 
Arimathea. It is therefore probable that, 
already possessing this highly venerated 
treasure in the royal chapel, Florenz VY. 
became willing to part with a much later 
acquisition, which became by subdivision 


Jerusalem, in .p. 1148. If it were safe to 


the Hailes relic and the Ashridge relic. 
Had this been a portion of the Mantuan 
“Sanguis Christi,” it would scarcely have 
needed the seal of authenticity which it 
obtained from Urban IV., perhaps when that 
Pontiff was Patriarch of Jerusalem and 
Archdeacon of Liége. 
Sr. Crarr Bappe.ey. 


(To be continued.) 


WILL PROVED IN THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 
Lonpon, Recister 1, Fo. 35.—The following 
will deserves notice on account of the name 
and trade of the testator, and the date at 
which they occur in a London document. 
“Vhyk” is evidently a phonetic attempt to 
spell Wyk, and it is probable that this Alan 
Vhyk was of the same family as the famous 
Henry de Wyk. The document is given 
verbatim :— 

“In dei nomine Amen Anno d’ni m’ccc’ nona- 
gesimo Sexto mens} Septembr’ die vicesimo sc’do 
in domo hita’cois mez in Fleetstret in suburbio 
London. Ego Alanus Vhyk clocmaker compos 
mentis condo test’m meu’ in hune modu’ In p’mis 
lego a’iam mea’ deo & b’te mariw virgini gloriose 
& corpus meu’ ad sepeliend’ in eccl’ia s’ti Dunstani 
p'dicv’ [sic] It’ do et lego om’ia bona mea & catalla 
tam viva q*m mortua in cuiuscu’g} seu quor’cu’g3 
manu seu manib3 existent’ Petronille uxori mex 
hen’du’ & p’cipiend’ ad usum eiusd’m Petronille 
ppium & libito suze voluntat’ lib’ disponend’ 


ro 
sine cui’cu’q3 ho’is vivent’ Et p’fata’ 
Petronilla’ p’sent’ tes’ti fac’o ordino & confirmo 
execut’ce’ mea’ In cui’ rei testio’m p’sent’ sigillu’ 
mew’ apposui dat’ die & anno sup*dictis p’sentib3 
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Nicho’ Herford Pouchemaker & Garard Hayle 
Probatu’ est istud test’m coram nob’ &c vii Kln’ 
Octob3 anno d’ni sup*dco’ Et comissa est ad- 
minist*co executrici sup'ius no’iate in forma 
juris & admiss3 p’ eandem una cw’ dimissione.” 
Hupson. 


49, Finsbury Park Road, N. 


Drypen.—I put together a few passages 
of Dryden which resemble passages of other 
ets. I do not know that these resem- 
inane have been noticed before; but it is 
not likely that all of them should have 
escaped observation :— 
1. His little children, climbing for a kiss, 
Welcome their father’s late return at night. 
Dryden’s translation of the second Georgic. 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 
Virgil only says :— 
Interea dulces pendent circum oscula nati. 
But Dryden and Gray may have remembered 
Homer :— 
ovde ti waides roti yovvacr Tarrdfovew 
éx Kal Syioriros. 
* liad,’ bk. v. Il. 408, 409. 


2. Out of the solar walk and Heaven’s highway. 
Dryden, ‘ Threnodia Augustalis.’ 
In climes beyond the solar road. 
Gray, ‘ Progress of Poesy.’ 
3. Now, free from earth, thy disencumbered soul 
Mounts up, and leaves behind the clouds and 
starry pole. é 
Dryden, ‘ Absalom and Achithophel.’ 
These remind me of the following lines, in 
which, I admit, the image is slightly varied : 
Not here! the white North has thy bones, and 
thou, 
Heroic sailor soul, 
Art passing in thine happier voyage now 
Toward no earthly pole. Tennyson. 
4. When, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
The judging God shall close the book of Fate ; 
And there the last assizes keep. : 
Dryden, ‘ Ode on Mrs. Killigrew.’ 
Much the same image is in one of Milton’s 
poems :— 


When at the world’s last session 
The dreadful judge in middle air shall spread his 
throne. ‘Ode on the Nativity.’ 
5. The sweating Muse does almost leave the chase ; 
She puffs, and hardly keeps your Protean vices’ 
pace. An * Epilogue’ by Dryden. 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign ; 
And panting Time toiled after him in vain. 
Dr. Johnson, ‘ Prologue on the Opening of 
Drury Lane.’ 
Bennet Langton suggested that Johnson, 
when he wrote this couplet, might have had 
in mind the passage in ‘The Tempest’ :— 
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_ She will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her. 
6. Unused to crowds, the parson quakes for fear, 
And wonders how the devil he durst come there. 
Dryden, Prologue to ‘ The Husband his 
own Cuckold.’ 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there. 
Pope, Prologue to the ‘Satires.’ 
4 So fierce they flashed intolerable day. 
Iryden, *‘ Palamon and Arcite.’ 
And fiercely shed intolerable day. 
Goldsmith, ‘The Deserted Village.’ 
E. YARDLEY. 
(The obvious source of both Virgil’s and Gray’s 
inspiration is 
Iam iam non domus accipiet te leta, neque uxor 
Optima nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Prwripere. Lucretius, iii. 894-6 (Munro). 
Gray’s two other lines in the stanza quoted para- 
phrase this, as has been pointed out often.] 


‘Box anp Cox.’—It seems curious to me 
that Dr. Brewer should have known so little 
of theatrical matters as to attribute this 
amusing farce to the authors of ‘Cox and 
Box.’ In ‘The Reader’s Handbook,’ 1898, 

1467, I find “*‘Box and Cox,’ Frank 
3urnand and A. Sullivan.” “Strange all 
this difference should be ’twixt Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee,” explained by Dr. 
Brewer at p. 1147, is aptly illustrated here. 
I had forgotten who the author of ‘ Box and 
Cox’ was, so [ referred to Mr. Robert W. 
Lowe’s ‘ Bibliographical Account of English 
Theatrical Literature.’ He would probably 
say, Why did you when it is about theatrical 
matters, not dramatic? Well, I don’t like to 
miss a chance. If I had wanted Grimaldi, 
I should have found him and the “‘ Memoirs,’ 
edited by Boz.” I was surprised, however, 
not to find any word of disparagement for 
the hackwork ‘ Memoirs’ to which Dickens 
lent his name, nor any reference to ‘N. & Q.’ 
(5S. ix. 377). L next referred to the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum, where, under 
‘Box and Cox,’ I found this title, in conse- 
quence of an anonymous translation, but 
it gave the name of the author J. 
Morton. Under his name found this entry: 
“*Box and Cox, a romance of real life in 
one act,’ see Duncombe’s ‘ British Theatre,’ 
vol. Ix. [1825, &c.].” This date is a most 
aggravating piece of red-tapeism, and would 
mislead any reader unacquainted with the 
vagaries of the Catalogue. Moreover, you do 
not get the proper date if you go to the cross- 
reference ; the only way to do that is to see 
the book from the inner library. Even then 
you will only get the year, if the play is 
dated, a very unusual thing. Having the 
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author’s name, I found a date in F. Boase’s 
invaluable ‘ Modern English Biography.’ He 
says, “* Box and Cox,’ the most popular play 
ever written, was produc at Lyceum 
Theatre, 1 November, 1847.” Under Sir A. 
Sullivan’s name, p. 1432, Dr. Brewer again 
makes the mistake of saying he wrote the 
music for ‘ Box and Cox,’ without a date. 
It was for ‘Cox and Box,’ which was a 
musical version of ‘Box and Cox.’ The 
authors of ‘Cox and Box,’ as in the British 
Museum Catalogue, were J. M. Morton and 
F. C. Burnand, with music by A. Sullivan. 

A list of English plays is much wanted. 
Dr. Brewer says his fist is entirely original. 
Although there are probably upwards of 
3,000 plays enumerated, I notice in a cursory 
glance numerous omissions of plays that 
must have been popular, because I have 
prints of “scenes and characters” in them, 
and also theatrical portraits of the more 
celebrated actors who performed the chief 
parts. For example, I do not find the ‘ Battle 
of the Alma,’ the ‘ Battle of Waterloo,’ ‘The 
Blind Boy’ (three or four _printsellers 
published their own series of prints for this 

lay), ‘The Bottle Imp’ (8 S. iv. 46), ‘ Casco 


Say’ (4% §. xii. 463), ‘The Cataract of the | 


Ganges’ (a gorgeous spectacle), ‘ Elephant of 
Siam’ ‘Captain Ross,’ ‘Dumb Savoy- 
ard,’ ‘Echo of Westminster Bridge,’ ‘ Hyder 
Ali,” ‘Mary, the Maid of the Inn,’ ‘Philip 
Quarll,’ ‘Sadak and Kalasarade’ (explained 
by Dr. Brewer at p. 945), and numbers of 
others. 

Most of our plays used to be taken from 
the French; now, I fancy, it is they who 
borrow from us. Long lists appeared in the 
Figaro about 1873. THOMAs. 

The scene and date of ‘ Box and Cox,’ with other 
information, may be found under ‘ John Maddison 
Morton’ in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ A complete cata- 
logue of plays is indeed wanted. ] 


“Pavition.” — Under ‘Marquée’ (ante, 
p. 76), one of your correspondents mentions 
that pavilion began to be used in its present 
meaning about 1774. The French pavillon 
was so used quite forty-five years earlier, 
e.g., in Baron pa Péllnitz’s letter of 10 Oct., 
1729, from Carlsbad to Mr. L. C. D. S.:— 

“Les Ecuries [& Pommersfelden) répondent 
uarfaitement au Chateau, auquel elles font face. 

tiles sont construites en Demi-lune, avec un 
Pavillon au milieu, qui est un Sallon ovale,” &c. 
H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


VANISHING Lonpon.—-By degrees the note- 
worthy landmarks in this little village of 
ours are being effaced. A sigh of regret 


should certainly follow the final disappear- 
ance of the old Queen’s Concert, or (as they 
were better known) the Hanover Square, 


Rooms now in process of demolition. In 
particular for the musical world pleasant 


memories must always linger round a spot 
where concerts, Antient, Select, and Phil. 
harmonic, have rejoiced our forefathers and, 
as late as the year 1875, our own generation, 
Save in this respect, the place may be said 
to have been “many things by turn, but 
nothing long.” For have not assemblies, 
lectures, heme, meetings, all courted some- 
what fitful patronage within its walls from 
time to time? Nor can a permanent success 
be chronicled for later ventures of the gigantic 
club kind. Now, alas! we must be prepared 
for the inevitable erection of flats. But it is 
to be hoped some reverent hand will spare 
the many fine ornamentations of the chief, 
historic “room.” These are doubtless familiar 
to some of us either in their past or renovated 
glories. CrcIL CLARKE, 
Authors’ Club, 8. W. 


DIcKkENS AND YORKSHIRE Scuoots.--To the 
Atheneum of 17 March Sir David O. Hunter- 
Blair communicates the following interesting 
piece of information :— 


** Having occasion to consult the 7'imes of 29 June, 
1838, I lighted in its educational column on an ad- 
vertisement which will, I venture to think, be read 
with interest side by side with Mr. Squeers’s 
scholastic announcement in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ :— 

The Times. Nickleby. 

At Mr. Simpson’s Aca- At Mr. Wackford 
demy near Richmond, Squeers’s Academy, 
Yorkshire, youth are Dotheboys Hall, near 
boarded and instructed Greta Bridge in York- 
by Mr. S., in whatever shire, youth are boarded, 
their future may require, clothed, booked, fur- 
at 23guineasa year, nished with pocket - 
according to age. No money, instructed in all 
extras, and no vacations. languages living or dead. 
Cards with references to ...... Terms twenty 
be had from Mr. 8., who guineas per annum. No 
attends daily from 12 to extras, no vacations, anc 
2 o'clock at the Saracen’s 
Head, Snow Hill. Con- 
veyance by steam vessel 
weekly. 


diet unparalleled. Mr. 8. 
is in town, and attends 
daily from one till four 
at the Saracen’s Head, 
Snow Hill. 

“There are other similar advertisements in the 
same column, but none so evidently the prototype 
of the immortal Wackford’s. There is 
something audacious about the parallel: the locality 
(for Greta Bridge is, of course, quite near Rich- 
mond), the terms, the initial ‘ Mr. S.,’ and, above all, 
the rendezvous at the Saracen’s Head. It is worth 
noticing that the serial publication of ‘ Nickleby’ 
began in April, 1838, and was therefore actually in 
progress when the above advertisement was appear- 
ing daily in the leading London newspaper. 

“*Mr. Simpson, it will be observed, recommends 
his ‘load of infant misery’ to travel, not by coach, 
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but by ‘steam vessel,’ a method of conveyance 
hardly more expeditious or less uncomfortable, it 
is to be feared, in those days and under those cir- 
cumstances, than that by which the young noble- 
men and gentlemen journeyed down to Yorkshire 
under the personal convoy of their ‘guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend,’ Mr. Squeers.” 
F. A. Russet. 


Qurrics, 

WE must correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


EuizasetH Atkrin.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. give me information, or tell me 
where to find any, regarding Elizabeth Alkin, 
otherwise called “Parliament Joan”? We 
are told that she nursed the wounded during 
the war between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment,and, when afterwards our naval struggle 
took place with the Dutch, devoted herself 
to the wounded sailors of both nationalities. 
As to the Dutch prisoners, she is reported to 
have said, “Seeing their wants and miseries 
so great, | could not but have pity on them, 
though our enemies.” It is to be feared that 
she herself died in want. All I at present 
know concerning her occurs in a note to Mr. 
Oppenheim’s paper on ‘ The Navy of the Com- 
monwealth,’ in the English Historical Review, 
January, 1896, p. 39. She seems to have been 
a woman who anticipated the noble charities 
of Miss Nightingale and the nurses now 
working in South Africa. ASTARTE. 


Rytanps Famity.—It is worthy of note 
that, until recently, a father and two sons in 
one family held the Fellowship of the Society 
of Antiquaries at the same time. I refer to 
Mr. Thomas Glazebrook Rylands, of High- 
fields, Thelwall, Warrington, who was chosen 
a Fellow on 7 June, 1877, and to his two sons, 
Mr. William Harry Rylands and Mr. John 
Paul Rylands, who were respectively so elected 
on 8 January, 1880, and 27 March, 1873. Are 
there any other instances like this? I think 
Mr. John Brent (the historian of Canterbury) 


and his two sons, Francis Brent and Cecil 
Brent, are a parallel instance. Then Thomas 
Crofton Croker and his son, Thomas Francis 
Dillon Croker, were both Fellows, as were Sir 
John Evans and his son Arthur, the curator 
of the Ashmolean Museum. Again, the 
talented author of ‘ Annales Cantabrigienses,’ 
and town clerk of Cambridge, was followed 
in the Fellowship by his son, Thompson | 
Cooper. T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


Currrorp: Braosrt.—Walter de Clifford 
was owner of Wickham (afterwards Wick- 
hambreux) Manor,in Kent,and married Agnes 
de Cundy (or Condies), and their daughter, 
Margaret de Clifford, married John de Braose 
(of the Gower and Bramber family). 

1. Is he the Walter de Clifford who died 
about 1190, son of Richard Fitz Ponce? Agnes 
died about 1218, and in the ‘Obit Book’ of 
Christ Church Monastery, Canterbury, under 
18 January (no year is given), is com- 
memorated “Agnes de Clifford, who gave 
to the Church of Christ at Canterbury a mill 
in her Manor of Wickham.” 

2. Whois the Walter de Clifford mentioned 
as late as the year 1234 in ‘ Royal Letters of 
Henry IIT.’ (Rolls Series, 27) ? 

3. What is the descent to Matilda, daughter 
of William de Clifford, who married William 
Longespee (died 1257) ? 

4. Ancestors and descendants of John de 
Braose (who married Margaret Clifford), from 
which family the parish has been known as 
Wickhambreux, whose descendant, William 
de Braose, in 1323 sold the manor to Hugh 
le Despencer (son of the Justiciar). 

As early as 1167-8 a William de Breose (or 
Braose) paid an aid from his land in Kent. 

Any information about the above families 
will be most acceptable. ArTHuR Hussey. 

Wingham, near Dover. 


Empty TitLes.—Who are the two persons 
alluded to in the following sentence from a 
letter written by Horace Walpole in 1776: 


“They may retain their titles...... like Sir 
M—— N—and Lord Rivers, but they find 
they have no subjects ”? H. T. B. 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS : YEOMAN OF THE 
Guarp.—Could William Pole, of Pole (alias 
Poole), Cheshire, Sergeant-at-arms 1509-1513, 
be at the same time a Yeoman of the Guard, 
or will the latter be another William Poole? 

M. Poote. 

Alsager, Cheshire. 


ArmortaL.—Were the Brokes, Leightons, 
and Leighs of one common ancestry ? Adam 
Broke, alias Adam de Leigh-ton, was Lord of 
Leighton, in Cheshire, in the twelfth century 
(vide Broke of Nacton, co. Suffolk). In 1580 
Sir Thomas Leighton was Governor of 
Guernséy ; he was interred in the church 
of St. Peter Port, Thursday, 1 February, 


/1609; he had married Elizabeth Knollys, 


being the daughter of Katharine Carey by 
Sir Francis Knollys, and granddaughter of 
Mary Boleyn. There is Leigh in Lanca- 
shire, and the name is characteristic of many 
other counties. T. W. C. 
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“ BERNARDUS NON VIDIT OMNIA”: “ BLIND 

SAYARD.”—I shall be glad if any one can 
tell me who is the Bernard meant, and what 
is the story implied in the above words. They 
are to be found in ‘ Nashe’s Lenten Stuff,’ 
first published in London, 1599, and reprinted 
in the second volume of the ‘ Harleian Mis- 
cellany,’ London, 1809. From his vivacious 
narrative | make the following extract 
(p. 230) :— 

** My readers, peradventure, may see more into it 
than | can; for, in comparison of them, in what- 
soever I set forth, I am (ee rraardus non vidit omnia) 
as blind as blind Bayard, and have the eyes of a 
beetle; nothing from them is obscure, they being 
quicker sighted than the sun, to espy in his beams 
the motes that are not, and able to transform the 
lightest murmuring gnat to an elephant.” 


Joun T. Curry. 


“Pop GOES THE WEASEL.”—This song was 
originally sung at the Theatre Royal, Sadler’s 
Wells, and Cremorne Gardens, about forty or 
fifty years ago, by “Mr. L. Edmonds, and 
also at the London Concerts by Mr. Austin.” 
“Pop goes the weasel” was evidently a saying 
upon which the song was founded. The 
original first verse and chorus are :— 

In ev'ry street, on ev'ry wall, 
In ev'ry lane with hoarding, 
In shop and stall, both great and small, 
In windows, on door boarding, 
Placarded high and posted low, 
In letters large | see still, 
Where’er I turn, where’er I go, 
This, Pop goes the weasel. 
Tol de rol de riddle ol, 
Pop goes the weasel. 
Tol de rol de riddle ol, 
Pop goes the weasel. 
Now the words best known of this song 
rub 
Up and down the City Road, 
In and out the dies 
That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel. 

This version, or verse, “was sung in a 
burlesque at the Haymarket by a comedian 
named Clark, I feel pretty sure,” Mr. Charles 
Coote tells me. Can any one throw light 
on the saying ; and can any one tell me the 
name of the burlesque referred to and the 
comedian ? 

[We remember the Haymarket version, but can- 
not recall the name of the burlesque. } 


Licuts or Baciake, Dorser.—Has any 
pam of this branch of the Light family 
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wick Castle of a Lady Sandwich “who was 
no great hero of mine, no more than Lord 
Rochester and his monkey.” What does this 
mean? It may be mentioned that the wife 
of the third Earl of Sandwich was a daughter 
of the notorious Earl of Rochester. — 


“ Ceresos.”—What is the origin and mean- 
ing of this word, as applied to a — of salt? 


T. L. 
“Bep waccons.”—Defined as “household 
objects.” What were they? A. H. 


Crass’ Eyes as Mepictne.—Two hundred 
and fifty years ago crabs’ eyes were much 
in vogue for “stoppage of the bowels,” and 
sold in London at 5s. 4d. per pound. Has 
any reader further details of this old-time 
remedy? Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Hanover Square, Bradford. 


Etverton Manor.—Where in Kent is this 
manor, and where can a history of its 
descent be found ? Sioma Tau. 


“Swounp”=a Farntinc-Fit.—Is the old 
word swound another form of swoon ; if so, 


how did it acquire the final d ? 
T. R. E. N. T. 


Lapres AND Leap Year.—I have a notion 
that there is a convention that if a lady offers 


/marriage to a gentleman in —_ year, the 


| will be esteemed. 


gentleman must either accept the offer or 
make the lady a present of a silk dress. Is 
this so; and have the ladies this privilege 
throughout leap year, or only on the day 
(29 February) that differentiates the year 
from others! Any information on the subject 
Lewis THoMPsoN. 
Bridgwater. 


“Herr” =FaTHER IN MopERN FRIESIAN.— 
Can an explanation be afforded of the above 
as shown in the translation of St. Matthew 
into Land-Friesch published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society? It occurs passim, 
as applied to the Deity and mankind. There 
was feder in old Fries., and it seems remark- 
able that this old word should have been 


disestablished. One looks of course to Goth. 


atta; and cf. Ger.-Swiss dtt® and Span.- 


| Basque aita. In O.H.G. het is found uncom- 


een published, and if so, where is it to be | 


found ? Percy CLARK. 


Lapy Sanpwicn anp Lorp Rocuester.-— 
Ina letter to Lady Ossory, written in 1777, 
llorace Walpole mentions a portrait at War- 


pounded, but only in the sense of our head, 
hood, ¢.7., persona, serus. 


H. P. Lee, Lieut.-Col. 


“Cuoys.”—Sir John Hayward’s ‘ Annals of 
the First Four Years of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ the Camden Society’s edition (by 
Mr. John Bruce), has the following at p. 8: 
“Shee [Elizabeth] was rather liberall than 
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magnificent, making good choys of the 
receivoures.” What are “choys”? There 
is an index, but no glossary. Halliwell gives 
“ choys, shoes.” S. ARNOTT. 
Ealing. 
[Is it not old spelling of choice 7] 


Frencu Stanza.—Through your medium 
I was so fortunate as to get an answer for 
the authorship of a verse I much wanted, 
and now if you will again kindly help me 
I shall be grateful. My query refers to a 
well-known French stanza beginning with 
these lines :— 
Le temps emporte sur son aile 
Le printemps et ’hirondelle. 
The remaining five lines I do not remember, 
but I have my translation of the stanza, 
which I 
Time bears off upon his wing 
Both the swallow and the spring; 
Life and many a wasted day, 
All things fade like smoke away ; 
Not a joy, not a hope can stay, 
Nor I who like thee so, nor yet 
Thou who dost my love forget. 
It is strange that I forget the author’s name. 
but so it is. Will you or some of your gifted 
correspondents help me ? 
Henry CARRINGTON. 
Deanery, Bocking, Braintree. 
[We can add one line more, but know not the 
author :— 
Et la vie et les jours perdus.] 


Hamitton Famtty.—Can any reader inform 
meas to the branch of the above family to 
which belonged Robert Hamilton, of Birken- 
shaw, West Lothian, N.b.? He died in 1798, 
leaving Birkenshaw to his nephew, Dr. John 
Marshall, father of the Col. John Marshall 
who fought in the Peninsula and died in 
(I think) 1838. In all probability Robert 
Hamilton was of the Bathgate branch, but 
no records of this branch seem to be at hand. 

J.C. W 


“Scornson arcu.”—An antiquarian friend 
uses this name for the inner arch of a 
window. I can find it in no dictionary to 
which | have access; but he assures me he 

seen it in print, though he cannot say 
where. Is it a correct name ? YoGREC. 


Tuomas Bryce’s Rimine ‘Reotster.’—In 
Dr. Raven’s ‘ History of Suffolk ’ (1895, p. 163) 
reference is made to the “ Norwich Nobody : 
of Thomas Bryce’s riming ‘ Register. The 
“Norwich Nobody ” was Bishop Hopton ; but 
who was Thomas Bryce? He is not in the 
*D.N.B.’ James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Bep lies, 


THE COWPER CENTENARY. 
S. v. 301.) 

I aNnTIcCIPATE that the thanks of every 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ will be readily accorded to 
our old friend Mr. Joun C. Francis for 
the most interesting article upon the above 
subject with whiek he has favoured us, 
for there is little doubt that the gentle 
Cowper holds a very real and foremost plave 
in the affections of all who speak the English 
language. It was an excellent idea to give 
extracts from previous volumes relating to 
the poet, and it is to one of these that I wish 
to direct a little attention, saying a few words 
about it. The extract to which I refer is that 
dated 1 July, 1882, wherein “it is denied 
that the stone to John Gilpin in St. Mar- 
garet’s Churchyard, Westminster, marks the 
grave of the hero of Cowper’s poem.” The 
writer of this denial, who signed himself 
An Otp INHABITANT, was really very well 
qualified to speak upon the pon Por bein 
none other than Mr. Henry Poole, the heal 
of an old-established statuary and marble 
mason’s business in Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, and the master mason to the 
Dean and Chapter of the Abbey, who went 
so far as to say that he was the “person 
who under the order of one of the family of 
a modern John Gilpin had the original faded 
inscription re-engraved.” What brought this 
denial about was undoubtedly an article— 
and a very clever one too—that appeared in 
the Saturday Review of 9 October, 1875, upon 
the subject of the restoration of St. Margaret’s 
Church. The writer, among other memories 
of the church and its surroundings, speaks 
about the impression wrought upon the mind 
of the future poet through a gravedigger 
throwing up a skull from a grave, which 
fell at Cowper’s feet. That this is a fact is 
well known and well attested. The writer 
then goes on to say :— 

** A less gloomy cause of speculation may still be 
found in the same graveyard. A stone not far 
from the south aisle is marked with rapidly fading 
characters with a name which Cowper has for ever 
commemorated. The burial-place of John Gilpin 
was then probably fresh and new, the name now 
so famous in every nursery had then but lately 
been cut upon the stone, and the fact has never 
been noticed by the poet’s numerous biographers. 
We may well believe that it was in this place he 


received the first impression of an idea which he 
afterwards so pleasantly worked for generations of 
happy childsen.” 

A very excellent bit of copy, truly, but 
nothing more. Cowper, born in 1731, left 
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Westminster School at about eighteen years 
of age, years before any serious poetic work 
was thought of. The John Gilpin to whose 
memory the stone was placed in St. Mar- 
garet’s Churchyard was a Devonshire man, 
a native of Teignmouth, who carried on a 
licensed victualler’s business at the “ Mitre 
and Dove” Tavern at the junction of King 
Street and Great George Street, Westminster, 
a house demolished only within the last six or 
eight months to make way for the Parliament 
Street improvement. He was well known as 
a highly respected resident in the parish, and 
died on 27 February, 1838, nearly thirty-eight 
years after Cowper had passed to his rest, 
and fifty-six years after the ‘ Diverting His- 
tory of John Gilpin’ had appeared. Of course 
Cowper might have seen the name displayed 
at the hostelry referred to, although one can 
but think that his appearances at Westminster 
were very few during the time of Mr. Gilpin’s 
occupancy thereof, and, besides, it would seem 
that all these speculations are wide of the 
mark, as, according to the poet’s autobio- 
graphical notes, the matter is positively set 
at rest beyond any possibility of dispute. 
Mr. Poole embodied these facts, which he 
addressed to the editor of the Morning Adver- 
tiser in November, 1875, thinking that, as 
Mr. Gilpin had been one of the “trade,” it 
would be of interest, his letter being signed 
“ An Old Fellow-Parishioner of John Gilpin.” 
When the churchyard was laid out and made 
presentable in 1881, this and all the other 
stones were turned over face downward so 
that the inscriptions should be preserved, 
and it is still there, covered up as the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of London decreed when 
he authorized the faculty to issue. 
W. E. 
14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


J. O. on p. 308 represents the initials of 
Jonathan Oldbuck, one of the names which 
Alexander Gardyne, of Hackney, used in 
*N. & Q; he also wrote under his own 
initials. Raven Tuomas. 


The following appears in the Atheneum 
of 21 April :— 

“Cowper had not much to say about music, and 
yet from certain remarks in his letters and lines in 
his poems we learn his fondness for it. In 1786, 
writing to his cousin, he refers to his late malady. 
He says: ‘I tind writing, and especially poetry, my 
best remedy. Perhaps, had I understood music, | 
had never written verse, but had lived on fiddle 
strings instead. It is better, however, as it is.’ In 
* The Task’ there is further and stronger evidence 
of his love for the art. The poem was published a 
year after the great Handel commemoration at 
Westminster Abbey in 1784. Cowper was un- 
doubtedly sincere in his religious opinions, though 


some of them certainly appear narrow-minded, as, 
for instance, his denunciation of oratorios. In ‘The 
l'ask’ he speaks of the ten thousand who sit 
Patiently present at a sacred song, 
Commemoration-mad ; content to hear 
O wonderful effect of music’s power !) 
Messiah’s eulogy for Handel’s sake. 
But though the glorification of Handel by such 
means met with his strong disapproval, he thus 
speaks of the great composer :— 
Remember Handel? Who that was not born 
Deaf as the dead to harmony forgets, 
Or can, the more than Homer of his age ? 
The comparison of Handel with Homer, the blind 
musician with the blind poet, has in it an appro- 
priate touch of pathos.” 
N. S. 8. 


(Further communications are in reserve.] 


Wetso Manuscript Pepicrees (9 S. iv. 
112, 483; v 109).—After an unsuccessful 
endeavour to discover the name of Peter 
Ellis in the Hanmer register, my attention 
was directed to the following entry in Mr. 
A. N. Palmer's ‘ History of Wrexham Parish 
Church ’:— 


*“*Churchwarden, 1686-7, Peter Ellice, Esq., of 
Croes Newydd, son of Robert Ellice of the same, 
who, after serving under Gustavus Adolphus, was, 
during the Civil wars of England, a colonel in the 
Royal Army. He rebuilt Croes Newydd (near 
Wrexham). He was still living in 1710, when he 
again filled the office of Churchwarden.” 


In reply to inquiry Mr. Palmer kindly 
examined his valuable collection of pedigrees. 
He says :— 

“I have a pedigree of the Ellices or Ellises of 
Alltrey, Wern, Pickhill, and elsewhere, but I do 
not find a Peter Ellis among them; but Mr. Peter 
Ellis of Wrexham, buried there 13 Dec., 1637, 
‘learned in the lawes,’ was at once thought of. 
Most fortunately I have a copy of his pedigree 
drawn up by him in 1636. Herein he mentions no 
wife, so | suppose he was unmarried. He was the 
son of Ellis ap Richard ap Ellis of —— Iam 
now inclined to believe that the Col. Robert who 
raised a troop of horse for Charles I. was, as another 
vedigree asserts, his nephew, son of Griffith ap 
lice ap Richard. This Col. Robert of Croes 
Newydd, who died before 1661, was succeeded by 
Peter Ellice, J.P. (presumably his son), who was 
in 1693 steward of Sir John Wynn’s manor of Valle 
Crucis, and he it was who rebuilt Croes Newydd 
and was buried at Marchwiel, 26 May, 1719.” 

I was at first somewhat sceptical as to the 
identity of the elder Peter Ellice with the 
object of our search from the fact that 
the term Maelorensis is applied to him. Mr. 
Palmer, however, justly says : 

*Maelorensis seems to me a quite natural appella- 
tion to be given outside Mae/or to a famous lawyer 
practicing within it. Now Welsh Maelor, in which 


eter Ellice lived, is universally called * Bromfield,’ 
and the name Maelor is restricted to Fnglt 
Maelor or Maelor Saesneg.” 
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May we not therefore conclude that Peter 
Ellis, jurisconsultus, has been run to ground ? 
But if so, what is the meaning of “Ist” 
attached to his name? 

Georce T. Kenyon. 


I most gratefully acknowledge the value 
and aid of your paper in this inquiry. It 
has brought out the fact that Peter Ellis was 
a great authority, a distinguished lawyer, 
and, as his work shows, a most careful 
genealogist. His will accounts for many of 
the owners of the book. Humphrey Lloyd, 
who possessed it after him, was his executor. 
He was one of the Masters in Chancery- 
Extraordinary ; he died 1673. 

I have proof now of Peter Ellis’s hand- 
writing (independently of the book itself) 
from his will (1637) in the P.C.C. and a 
paper bound up with the book; it is 

robably his autograph and a copy of Edward 

-uleston’s. I wish to record my thanks to 
the Hon. G. Kenyon, to Mr. H. R. Hughes 
(of Kennel Park), and most especially to Mr. 
Alfred Neobard Palmer (the learned author 
of the ‘ History of Wrexham’), for their most 
valuable information. This Peter Ellis MS. 
ought to be properly edited. Though not an 
official document or the work of a Herald, it 
isa careful copy of many Welsh authorities 
now, unfortunately, lost or inaccessible, and 
each author is carefully vouched and anno- 
tated, and thus it throws a clear light over 
the confused and badly compiled Welsh 
authorities, and enables a searcher to grope 
his way amongst them with some degree of 
certainty. 

Since writing my previous letter I have had 
an opportunity of comparing my notes and 
»hotographs of several pages of the Prothero 
MSS. in the Bodleian with the volumes in 
the College of Arms, and it is clear that 
they form part of the same collection, and 
are by the same writer. I feel no doubt that 
my other surmise, that this was the work of 
David Edwards, the Deputy Herald, is ac- 
curate ; but the difticulty is to find examples 
of his handwriting. If any possessor of un- 
doubted MSS. of his will kindly communicate 
with me I will send him photos to compare. 
The point is of very great importance, since, 
if my view is accurate, these volumes are 
official records, and binding upon the College. 

am happy to say that Mr. Watkin, Port- 
cullis, appears to assent to my views. 

_ I have made considerable progress with 
investigations into the origin of ‘The Golden 
Grove Book,’ and feel no doubt that it is the 
work of Evan Evans, a great genealogist and 
poet, whom, unfortunately, the editor of 


the ‘Dictionary of National Biography 
has noticed, but chiefly to record his vices, 
which ought to have been forgotten—he 
was a Protestant clergyman. There is evi- 
dence, from the book itself, that it was 
compiled between 1752 and 1771; pp. B294, 
297, 304-16, prove this. Evan Evans initials 
it himself; the water-mark is George Rex. 
Mr. Horwood, in his report to the His- 
torical Commission, states that it was the 
work of Hugh Thomas, the Deputy Herald. 
Can any one give me the date of his will? 
There is a curious connexion between this 
book and the Peter Ellis MS., and Hugh 
Thomas bequeathed one volume (which is 
a copy of that work, and of Mr. Wynne’s 
Peniarth volume) to the Earl of Oxford. 
Possibly his will, if it could be found, would 
give a proper description of it. Evan Evans’s 
MSS. remained at Panton until the death of 
the late Major Priestley, when, it is said, 
they were sold, and I am unable to get access 
to any specimen of his handwriting. Will 
any correspondent state where they now 
are? Pym YEATMAN. 


“In Gorpano” (9 S. v. 126, 254).—The 
family of Gorges, many of whom lie buried 
in Wraxall Church, co. Somerset, held lands 
in that parish in the fourteenth century, and, 
I think, also in the neighbouring parishes of 
Easton, Weston, and Walton in Gordano. 
They bore for their arms Argent, a gurges 
(7.e., whirlpool) azure. Now, in later Latin, 
Gorgus — Gordus were synonyms of Gurges 
(see Du Cange, s.v.), and Gordanus would be 
naturally the derivative adjective of Gordus. 
I read, therefore, “in Gordano” as short for 
“in agro Gordano”—in the land of the 
Gorges. ALDENHAM. 

St. Dunstan’s. 


Goat tn FoLk-Lore (9 §. v. 248).—As a 
very general rule the small farmers in many 
parts of Ulster keep a goat to graze along 
with their milch cows. If one makes inquiry 
as to the reason he will very often be in- 
formed either that there is none in particular, 
or, less frequently, that “it is lucky.” It is 
well known, however, that the real origin of 
the custom is due to the belief that the goat 
eats some herb which, although innoxious to 
this animal, is harmful to the cows. I have 
often endeavoured to ascertain what parti- 
cular plant this could be, but Seanenmeiatale 
failed to do so up to this, and should be 
much obliged for any suggestions as to its 
nature. The theory that the goat’s effluvium 
“has an effect on microbes ” is, I think, quite 
untenable, otherwise the same reason might 
be adduced for the occasional residence of 
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the pig with the family in Paddy’s cabin, 
where in virtue (!), or in spite, of his presence 
the inmates are often very healthy. I have 
never met with an instance of a goat being 
kept with sheep. 

S. x D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and 8.1. 
Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


A few weeks ago a strange donkey strayed 
into my eueuk On making inquiries I 
found it had been bought that day by a 
neighbouring farmer, pom I was told that it 
was considered beneficial to the milch kine 
to have a donkey with them. This is in 
Worcestershire. W. C. B. 


T. F. Thiselton-Dyer, in his ‘ English Folk- 
lore,’ says :— 

“There is a popular notion relative to goats; 
they are supposed, says Brand, never to be seen for 
twenty-four hours together; and that once in that 
space they pay a visit to the devil, in order to have 
their beards combed. This is common both in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Martin, in his ‘ Description of 
the Western Islands,’ says it was an ancient custom 
among them to hang a he-goat to the boat’s mast, 
in order to ensure by this means a favourable 
wind.” 

‘N. & S. ix. 118, 330, contains a 
letter published in the Manchester Courier 
of 29 January, 1866, showing the belief in 
= keeping diseases from farmyards which 

ormerly prevailed. 
Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I have not read that in days of old it was 
the oftice of the goat to resist witches. The 
zoat, however, was sometimes their support ; 
for the devil was said to take the form of 
this animal. He often presided at their 
nightly meetings in the form of a black goat. 
The leaders of the witches were supposed to 
be the pagan gods and goddesses become 
devils. Rnd one of these leaders was Bacchus, 
who used to change himself into a goat, as 
he did when Typheeus frightened the gods 
out of heaven. ~. YARDLEY. 


TWENTY -FourR- Hour Drtats on Ctocks 
S. xii. 9, 109, 171, 292, 494 ; S. v. 234),.— 
| wonder that, in correcting the misprint of 
“Sous” for Sono, I did not also correct the 
misprint in the same sentence (which Mr. 
PIERPOINT indicates) of “ventre” for venti. 
I certainly wrote “venti,” as did the author 
whom I[ quoted. ALDENHAM. 

St. Dunstan’s. 

GRAMMATICAL UsaGE (9 S. v. 288).—The 
answer to the question is that we must not 
depend upon logical considerations, but con- 
descend to examine it historically. If readers 


would consult such historical grammars as 
those by Miitzner, or Koch, or Fiedler and 
Sachs, they would frequently find that these 
»oints have long ago been considered and 
illustrated by long lists of examples. 

Of the construction in question I have 
observed several examples in the works of 
King Alfred, especially in his translation of 
Orosius. The actual historical usage is care- 
fully ignored in many English grammars, 
because the writers will not condescend, as a 
rule, to examine what forms of syntax were 
actually in use in the Middle-English and 
Anglo-Saxon periods. If instead of looking 
at such a question logically we really consult 
our old authors, we shall find a usage which 
may be thus formulated. When a verb 
occurs as the second word in a sentence, and 
is preceded by such words as ?#t, that, what, 
where, here, and the like, such a verb is 
usually employed in the singular number, 
irrespective of the number of the substantive 
which follows it. Examples of such —_ 
are common, from the ninth century onwards. 
Hence a ballad may begin with “It was a 
lover and his lass,” or we may begin a 
sentence with “There is tears” or “ Here is 
pansies.” There are many examples in our 
dramatists. This is the right explanation of 
the famous line in ‘The Tempest’: “ What 
cares these roarers for the name of king?” 
Yet the commentators have sometimes 
quarrelled over it ; and, if I remember rightly, 
the form cares has been explained as “a 
Northern plural.” But what had a Warwick- 
shire man to do with a Northern plural? 

Water W. SKEAT. 


A Surecp or Brawn (9% §,. v. 247).—For 
the meaning of the expression “a shield of 
brawn,” with quotations for its use, see 
*N. & Q.,’ 7 S. x. 129, 235, 353. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Horse Equipment (9 §. v. 148, 213).—It 
is possible only to give approximate dates for 
the separate parts. 

Saddles, in some form, are of the greatest 
antiquity. Under Tiglath-Pileser II. the 
Assyrian cavalry were provided with them 
(see Prof. Sayce’s ‘Babylonians and Assy- 
rians: Life and Customs’); and the early 
Romans used a covering of cloth, hide, or 
skin, which was no doubt very similar. These 
early examples would probably represent 
light saddles. The heavy war-saddle seems 
to be much later, one of the earliest instances 
of its use being by the Visigoths in a.p. 340. 
Theodosius the Great, fifty years later, 
effected great improvements. 
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Bridles were also in use in very distant 
ages. Ancient Thessalian coins often repre- 
sent a horse with a long rein touching the 
ground. The young Romans were trained to 
ride and mount unassisted, but the use of the 
bridle was known from the first. According 
to Livy, Aulus Cornelius, in a battle with 
the Fidenm, ordered the Roman cavalry to 
unbridle before charging, probably to give 
them more weight. At the battle of the 
Ticinus, Hannibal’s Numidian horse had no 
bridles, and were drawn up on the wings, 
while the heavy cavalry, with bridles, were 
in the centre. 

Stirrups were about two hundred years 
later than saddles, the first mention being by 
the Emperor Mauritius towards the end of 
the sixth century. In earlier times the 
Greeks mounted by means of a cramp-iron 
attached to the ) Bony while the young 
Romans leaped, spear in hand, from either 
side of the horse. The younger Gracchus 
adopted the Greek method of placing large 
stones at intervals along the roads to assist 
horsemen to mount. 

Spurs were probably little earlier than the 
first feudal times. The great importance of 
the spur in the days of chivalry seems to 
omg to its having been a late invention. 

he barbarous goad—a single spike, which 
was the earliest form—was replaced in the 
fourteenth century by the large rowelled spur. 

Horseshoes are of uncertain date, and 
have caused some discussion among military 
historians. Nailed shoes were not heooe by 
the Greeks, for Xenophon gives minute 
instructions for hardening the hoof. Nor 
did the Romans use them. Nero had mules 
shod with a plate of silver fastened by crossed 
thongs to the hoof. With Poppza, his later 
wife, it is said these plates were of gold. 
The earliest positive evidence of nailed shoes 
is furnished by the skeleton of a horse found 
in the tomb of Childeric I. (458-481) at 
Tournay, in 1653. 

No doubt Prof. Oman’s book on the ‘ Art 
of War’ would be an excellent authority on 
this subject. Davidson’s ‘History of Cavalry’ 
is another work that might well be con- 
sulted. GrorGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

There is a very early instance of ornaments 
being used on bridles to be found in Homer, 
‘Iliad,’ book iv. 141 et seg. :— 

‘Qs ore ris 7 éAéhavra poivexe pojvy 
Myovis, Kdecpa, rapijiov éupevar 


This occurs in the description of the break- 
ing of the truce by the wounding of 
| Menelaus, and the probable date is B.c. 1183. 
| Liddell and Scott's ‘ Lexicon’ gives the 
meaning of as “the cheek- 
ornament of a bridle.” 
Joun Pricxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THe ‘Law List’: ANDREW STEINMETZ 
(9S. v. 165).—I regret that no mention of him 
| appears in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
| graphy.’ Can readers a complete 

list of his published works? frequently 
meet with mention of them in second-hand 
book catalogues, and from the prices named 
it seems that they invariably command a 
| goodly sum. Among an extensive collec- 
tion of works on tobacco I have “Tobacco: 
its History, Cultivation, Manufacture, and 
Adulterations....... By Andrew Steinmetz, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. London, 1857.” 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Hanover Square, Bradford. 


F. E. Accum (9 §. v. 267).—This name is 
sO uncommon in literature that only one 

ssessor of it is to be found, and that was 
‘rederick Christian Accuin, whose name in 
the usual British manner ‘A Biog. Dict. of 
Living Authors,’ 1816, pp. 1 and 407, misspells. 
He was a foreigner, who for imitating another 
British custom—tearing leaves out of library 
books—had to leave the country. As he had 
considerable reputation as a chemist, and was 
at 11, Old Compton Street, London, it is very 
probable that the boy inquired for was his 
son. I should have thought the registers of 
Westminster School would have given some 
information. He died 1838. 

THomas. 


“Byre” v. 6, 277).—Let me assure 
St. Swirurn that there is not the remotest 
danger in this instance of his being an- 
nihilated by the scorn of critics, though 
I would not positively affirm that he is 
equally safe from an entirely different and 
more effective weapon. I do not profess 
to be a combatant, so that I have some 
confidence in pointing out to him that he 
seems to have not fully apprehended the 
gee of the Aberdeen man’s onslaught. 

e thinks the Aberdonian lacks “humour,” 
and goes on to infer what the line “implies.” 
Now the fact is that the Aberdonian is not 
excited about what the line “i 


implies” ; the 
fun appears in what it “says”; and I question 
if less than ten to the dozen of Scotchmen 
who saw the line did not have a good laugh 


at it. No Scotchman would have penned 
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such a bull. “Welsh hearths and Scottish 
byres” is just as good and appropriate as 
“Scotch hearths and English stables”; in 
fact, the latter is more appropriate, for by 
the law of association our minds promptly 
revert to the yeomanry, whereas the Scotch 
in general are foot soldiers, and, as far as I 
am aware, do not necessarily visit the byre 
or cowshed before departing on warlike 
expeditions unless to hear the dairymaid 
asking in soft accents, “Wull ye no come 
back again?” If this is what the line 
“implies,” we can understand it, certainly ; 
but the old blood is sure to rise at such 
an imputation, and St. SwirHin may be in 
danger from weapons more tangible than 
“scorn” (not the other weapon referred to 
at first). But Sr. Swirnrs has a big job 
on hand if he has mounted Rosin-ante or 
Buey-ante to whitewash Cockney blunders 
about Scotland. They are a standing jest 
among us—from those of the 7'*mes down to 
the plum-pudding wit and humour of the 
sheet called Punch. If an Aberdeen poet 
described the English rank and file as 
swarming from “stables,” the numerous 
Cockney penny-a-line war critics would 
have something commensurate with their 
wers to rave about. 
Perth. 


Curtosities oF CoLLABORATION (9 iv. 
475; v. 214).—This kind of piece-writing is not 
always so successful as Mr. HANNIGAN seems 
to think. I have long been of opinion that 
‘The World’s Desire,’ written conjointly by 
Messrs. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang, 
would have been more effective from one pen. 
Such partnership is invariably nothing better 
than patchwork. One can generally trace 
the fine Roman hand of the dominant and the 
crabbed one of the sleeping partner. This 
unnatural marriage of styles is altogether 
undesirable. A passage from Mrs. Oliphant’s 
letter to Wm. Blackwood (25 August, 1892) is 
interesting in this connexion :— 

“T should like to say my mind about Louis 
Stevenson's ‘ Wrecker’ and the ‘ Naulakha,’ both of 
which are striking instances of the evils of collabora- 
tion, and I think would furnish good materials for 
a little slashing. As I am very fond of the rincipal 


authors in both cases, I should not go too far. 


Whether the “little slashing” was ever 
administered the ‘Autobiography’ of that 


(Manchester, Henry Gray, 1884), is a list of 
“Craven Men who fought at Flodden, taken 
from the Battle Roll at Bolton Abbey, in 
the possession of the Duke of Devonshire.” 
Probably the list of the followers of the Percy 
may be there also. G. H. THompson. 


Fremish Weavers (9 §. v. 288).—The 
names of many of the early Flemish weavers 
who came over with John Kemp, temp, 
Edward IIT. and later, are given in ‘The 
History of Wool,’ by John Smith, LL.B., 
1747, a copy of which is in the British 
Museum (959 c. 19). See also Rymer’s 
‘Feedera,’ tom. iv. p. 496, &c. The names 
also appear in ‘ Nidderdale (Stock), in a list 
of Yorkshire trades five centuries ago. 

Frep. 

Beechfield Road, Catford. 


“ Nowmet ” (9 S. iv. 438, 506 ; v. 51).—Jamie- 
son gives “ ¥Yimmet, s. A piece, a lunch, several 
yims of food.” But one cannot accept his 
derivation from A.-S. gemete without question. 
The form is, however, interesting as a 
a second word to nimmet, consonant, an 
with a similar meaning, but with a different 
origin. The case, however, would be much 
simplified if one could assert that ywimmet 
was an echoic form of nimmet and that yim 
had nothing to do with it. 

ArtTHuR MAYALL. 


Town Gates outstipE Lonpon (9 S. v. 
228).—The amount of wall and the area of 
different cities would be interesting points 
connected with this question. Most English 
cities were, like London, bounded partly by 
a river. London had a mile and a quarter of 
river and about two miles of wall. Though 
the Lord Mayor's district may be a square 
mile, the walled city was barely a third 
thereof. York, though not so large, claimed, 
being walled all round, more wall, I believe. 
Next in size, I think, were Chester and 
Canterbury, also walled all round. Win- 
chester approaches half the size of London— 
one hundred acres. It keeps two gates of 
five—the West, and St. Swithun’s, which 
King John rebuilt with the church over it, 
and it is hence called King’s Gate. The 
others, North, South, and Durn Gates, onl 


give their names to streets. The Nort 


‘and South were on the Roman road from 


rolific author saye ot. was certainly | Silchester to Southampton, the last twenty 
miles of which, from to Southamp- 
| ton, are still in use, except about a quarter 
|of a mile in Winchester, which has been 
shifted about fifty yards eastward. South- 
‘ampton keeps its North Gate and about one 
‘hundred yards of western wall. Salisbury, 


needed. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Lists of NorTHERN FIGHTERS AT FLODDEN 
(9 5S. v. 126, 257).—In ‘The Battle of Flodden 
Field,’ edited by Charles A. Federer, L.C.P. 
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being founded in 1220, never attained, like 
other English cities, to walls. The Cathedral 
close, about ninety acres, is half bounded by 
river and half by walls, about fifteen feet 
high and five thick, with a moat. They have 
four gates, three for the public and one for 
the bishop. None of them is vaulted, and 
only three have rooms over them. 
E. L. GarBetr. 


In this city we have Miller Gate, Hustler 
Gate, Ive Gate, West Gate, Kirk Gate, North 
Gate, Queen’s Gate, Emma Gate, Anne Gate, 
Hannah Gate, Harper Gate, South Gate, John 
Gate, Jonas Gate, Norton Gate, Park Gate, 
Denholme Gate, Tyersal Gate, West Gate 
(Eccleshill), West Gate (Baildon), West Gate 
(Low Moor), West Gate (Shipley), Kirk Gate* 
(Shipley). At Malton we have Yorkers Gate, 
Whee! Gate, Castle Gate, Old Malton Gate, 
and Green Gate. The names of these only 
remain. Cuas. F. Forsaaw, LL.D. 

Hanover Square, Bradford. 


Berwick-on-Tweed has a_ well-preserved 
wall and five gates. The chief gates are 
known as the Scotch Gate, the English Gate, 
and the Cowgate. 

Canterbury has Worthgate, Northgate, 
Westgate, Burgate, Queningate, Ridingate. 
A part of the city is called Northgate. 
Burgate survives in the name of a street, and 
the West Gate is still standing. ~ 

Carmarthen had four gates. Some remains 
exist. 

Carnarvon has a North Gate and an East 
Gate still visible. 

Chester has Eastgate, Northgate, Bridge- 
gate, and Watergate. The last mentioned 
derives its name from the fact that the tide 
once flowed up to it. 

Conway has three principal gates flanked 
with towers. They are Porth Uchaf, the 
upper gate ; Porth Isaf, the lower gate ; and 
Porth-y-Felin, the mill gate. There are also 
two posterns, the Porth-y-Adfor and Porth 
Castell. 

Dundee has the Cowgate Port still stand- 
ing. Nethergate, Seagate, Overgate, and 
Murraygate are among the names of its 
streets. 

Glasgow had no walls, the outermost row 
of houses serving as a fortification ; but it 
had several gates or ports. Names survive 
in the Gallowgate and the Trongate, where 
the place of weighing was. 

Monmouth has only one gate left. It is 
known as the Dixton or East Gate, and is 
“perhaps the most perfect relic of its kind.” 


The other gates were known as Monk’s Gate, 
Wye Gate, and West Gate. 

Newcastle, according to Mr. Tomlinson, 
has “the Sally-port or Carpenter’s or Wall 
Knoll Tower, the only gate now standing.” 

Perth had the Spey Gate near the Spey 
Tower, a now vanished part of the fortifi- 
cations. 

York has several gates or “bars” dating 
back, for the main part, to the fourteenth 
century. They are tlicklegate Bar, Bootham 
Bar, Monk Bar, Walmgate Bar, Fishergate 
Bar, and Victoria Bar. The last is a modern 
erection. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


In this ancient city of Chichester, of which 
Camden says, “ Foure gates it hath opening 
to the foure quarters of the world.” the 
names of the gates, the last of which dis- 
appeared at the end of last century, are yet 
retained, and the prolongations of the main 
streets leading to the gates, when they get 
beyond the city walls, are known as North 
Gate, South Gate, East Gate, and West Gate, 
respectively. E. E. Srreer. 

Chichester. 


Prince oF WaLeEs AS DUKE oF CoRNWALL 
(9% S. v. 4, 215).—I should have mentioned 
what these titles are in the reply which 
appeared on p. 215. They are, in addition to 
Carrick, Earl of Cunynghame, Kyle, and Kil- 
marnock. The first is an older royal dignity 
than Baron of Renfrew, so far as Renfrew is on 
record, and the title Baron of Ardmannock 
is also older than Renfrew, and both Cunyng- 
hame and Ardmannock are likewise older than 
Lord of the Isles. Nothing has taken place 
to reduce the Prince of Wales from the use of 
these ancient ancestral titles—Cunynghame, 
Kyle, Kilmarnock, and Ardmannock, and 
there is, therefore, no reason why, in what 
are generally supposed to be, or pass for, 
official narrations of his titles, they should 
not be given in full. The Earldom of Kil- 
marnock was alienated in 1661, by patent, to 
William, ninth Lord Boyd, but returned to 
the Prince and Steward of Scotland on the 
attainder of the fourth Boyd Earl in 1746. 
The Earl of Errol was created Baron Kil- 
marnock in 1831; but the higher dignity 
remains with the Prince and Steward. With 
due consideration of the peculiar privileges 
of the High Stewards of Scotland it is per- 
fectly certain that the Crown itself, without 
first attainting the Heir Apparent, could not 
rightly deprive the Prince of Wales of these 
ancient titles, which were borne by his an- 
cestors before they were Dukes of Rothesay 
and Lords of the Isles. Yet Garter and Lyon 


* To say nowt abaht “get aht o’t gate.” 


have presumed to do so. Why? Dalry, 
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Stewartoun, Bute, and Cowal would be other 
titles to accompany Prince and Steward, 
only they were alienated at different periods 
These matters are minutely dealt with in my 
articles in the Jrvine Herald of 19 and 26 May, 
1899. Water M. Granam Easton. 


These queries are purely technical in pur- 
port ; but a new feature has been given to 
the Duchy of Lancaster. Lord Cross, who is 
in Her Majesty’s confidence, states that this 
title is not merged in the Crown, but co- 
existent. So the Queen is Duke of Lan- 
caster, independently of the mere form of 
coronation as Queen regnant. It is the valid 
survival of an independent Palatine Govern- 
ment. A. HALL. 


Macky’s ‘Court CuHaracters’ (9 S. v. 
165).—The following extracts, collected while 
making a bibliography of Andrew Fletcher's 
writings, may interest W. I. R. V. 

1. Hearne’s ‘ Diary,’ cxxx. 126:— 

1731, Aug. 17, Tuesd.—They are reprinting at 
London the scarce Pieces of that famed Republican 
Fletcher of Saltoun,......A Character of him will be 
taken from a MS. said to be wrote by L" Somers, 
found in the Study of Thomas Rawlinson, Esq. ; 
and now penes Ric. Rawlinson, LL.D., weh is so 
searce, that there are only two other copies in being.” 

2. Fletcher’s ‘ Works,’ 1732 :— 

“Characters of the Author. I. From a MS. in 
the Library of the late Thomas Rawlinson, Esq. ; 
[foot-note] Intitled, Short political Characters of 
the chief of the Lords and Commons of England, of 
the then Ministry, and the most noted Officers both 
by Sea and Land: Of the Foreign Ministers, and 
Nobility and Gentry of Scotland before the Union 
of the two Kingdoms.” 

3. “Memoirs of the Secret Services of John 

Macky, Esq. ;......Including, also, The true Secret 
History of the Rise, Promotions, &c., of the Eng- 
lish and Scots Nobility; Officers, Civil, Military, 
Naval, and other Persons of Distinction, from the 
Revolution. In their respective Characters at large; 
drawn up by Mr. Macky, pursuant to the Direction 
of Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia. Pub- 
lished from his Original Manuscript; As attested 
by his Son Spring Macky, Esq. ; London: Printed 
in the Year (Price 5s.)” 
It was edited by A. R., and, according to 
the B.M. Catalogue, some copies have a new 
title-page bearing the words “Second Edi- 
tion.” 

4. “Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothece Raw- 
linsoniane Catalogus to be sold on Monday, 
4 March, 1733/4. By Thomas Ballard, Bookseller. 
Sg by Ric. Rawlinson.] Eleventh Day’s Sale. 

»t 1001, page 88 :— 

“Some short Political Characters of the Chief of 
the Lords and Commons of England, of the then 
eapeey ministry, and the most noted officers both 
»y sea and land. Of the Foreign Ministers, and of 
the Nobility and Gentry of Scotland before the 
Union. N.B. ‘ This Book is said to have been wrote 
by one Capt. Macky, a Commander of a Packet- 


Boat, and for the use of the late Princess Sophia: 
tho’ others ascribe it toa more eminent pen. At 
the End, of the first part of this Copy, it 1s said to 
have been finished Aug. 16,1715. And an imperfect 
copy (as may be seen by comparing with this) has 
been lately published, which in the Additional 
Characters of the chief of Q. Anne’s last ministry, 
are prudently omitted. The Book concludes with 
Mr. Bromley’s Character.’” 

It is placed among the folios, and was sold, 
coneting to a MS. note in the Bodleian copy, 
to Barker for 2/. 2s. 

5. Swift's ‘ Works,’ edited by John Nichols, 
1812 :— 

“Remarks on the Characters of the Court of 
Queen Anne. These Characters, drawn up in the 
name of John Macky (but written by Mr. Davis, 
an officer in the Customs), were annexed to ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Secret Services of John Macky, Esq....... - 
Dr. Swift’s notes are transcribed from a copy 
formerly belonging to John Putland, Esq., a near 
relation to the Dean, who took them from Swift’s 
own handwriting. This volume afterward came 
into the possession of Philip Cartaret Webb, Esq., 
and is now the property of Thomas Astle, Esq....... - 
A similar copy of the printed edition, with 
notes from Dean Swift's MSS., was sold at 
the Bindley sale in 1818; and there are two 
in the B.M. in which the transcriptions were 
made by T. Birch and J. Reed respectively. 
Lowndes says that “in the British Museum 
is a copy with MS. notes by Dean Swift.” 

Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell 
whether Mr. Davis’s claim to the authorshi 
of these fascinating sketches has been refuted, 
and on what evidence it was originally based. 
In Spring Macky’s attestation I have little 
faith. It seems more than possible that the 
original MS. was sent to Hanover, and that 
the copy used in preparing the printed edition 
of 1733 was a transcript in his father’s hand. 

My own MS. (the property in 1717 of 
Secretary Johnstone) contains nothing that 
was not printed, and had I known of the 
Tixall copy I would willingly have paid 3i. 
for it in the hope of recovering the lost 
characters. R. A. Scorr Macrie. 

34, Moorfields, Liverpool. 


Coronation oF Henry IT. (9S, v. 210).— 
In hunting through my books I am unable 
to find any mention of a second coronation of 
this monarch. That he is credited with the 
om | may be inferred from the statement 
of Speed that Henry was crowned, with his 
consort, at Worcester on Christmas Day, 1158, 
“this being now the third time in which, at 
three several places, he had been crowned.” 
In a foot-note to p. 247 of his ‘Glory of 
Regality,’ Taylor remarks: “ It is most likely, 
however, that this assertion is grounded on 
the custom of bearing the crown at festivals.” 
Roger of Hoveden assigns to Queen Eleanor’s 
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coronation a later date, Easter, 1159. Lord 

Lyttelton’s ‘ History of Henry IL. which I 

have not at hand, might help your corre- 

spondent. Cuas. GILLMAN, 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


The English chroniclers account for but 
one coronation—that of the Sunday before 
Christmas, 1154. But there seems to be some 
slight evidence of a separate ceremony at 
Winchester. Whether Eleanor was present 
on this alleged occasion we are not told. Miss 
Kate Norgate (‘England under the Angevin 
Kings’) merely alludes to the matter in a 
short note—either thinking it of no im- 

rtance or doubting it altogether. There 
is no other possible coronation of Henry II. 
In 1158 the king and queen finished a royal 
progress at Worcester, and laid down their 
crowns at St. Wulfstan’s shrine, with an oath 
that they should never again be worn. Their 
son Henry was twice crowned during the 
king’s lifetime—not once, as mentioned by 
Mer. I. S. Leapam. He gives the first date 
only (June, 1170). But the second coronation, 
at Winchester, 27 Aug., 1172, was, in a way, 
more remarkable, from the circumstances that 
forced it on the king. At the first coronation 
the young prince was not accompanied by his 
child-wife Margaret. The anger of her father, 
the King of France, was great; and when 
the results of Beckett’s murder made Henry II. 
crown his son once more, Margaret was with 
him. The question of an early coronation of 
Henry II. could scarcely be raised with regard 
to his treaty with Stephen. Yet, on the 
progress which they made together, Henry 
received homage and hostages for the royal 
castles. It seems strange that no coronation 
accompanied them ; but at least they were : 
good equivalent. Georce MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


De Rapin-Thoyras, in his ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ says: “Henry was crowned the next 
day after his arrival from Normandy by 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
20 Dec., 1155, at Westminster.” Recording 
the events of the year 1158, he says :— 

“In the beginning of the year, Henry’s family 
was increased by the birth of a second son, whom he 
called Richard. A few days afterwards he renewed 
the ceremony of his coronation in the suburbs of 
Lincoln, not being so hardy as to do it within the 
walls of the city. He showed himself more scrupu- 
lous in this point, or perhaps more condescending to 
the (ume of the people, than his predecessor 
Stephen.” 

Going on to the events of the next year, he 
notes :— 

“A year after (1159) a third son was born to the 


was crowned a third time at Worcester together 
with the queen. These superfluous coronations, 
which were very frequent in those days, seem to be 
designed only to amuse the people, and to let them 
see that the king really intended to keep the oath 
which was taken on these occasions. At this last 
solemnity, the king and queen, coming to the Obla- 
tion, laid their crowns upon the altar, and vowed 
never to wear them more.” 


EverarD Home Coleman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


THe Discoverer oF Puorocrapny §. 
v. 26, 116).—It was a chance coincidence that 
while reading the communications at the last 
reference there lay before me the following 
account by Chancellor McCracken, of the 
University of the City of New York, written 
at the time to explain a faded oogerenees 
in the University’s exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, 1893. It is not in direct line 
with the discussion, but may have interest as 
a supplement :— 

“The daguerreotype isa picture of Miss [Dorothy] 
Draper, and was taken by her brother, John Draper, 
in 1840, when he was a professor in our university. 
Previous to that time the Frenchman Daguerre had 
made experiments in photography...... but he never 
got beyond landscapes and pictures of still life. 
When Prof. Draper first tried to photograph a 
person, his idea was that the face should be covered 
with flour that the outlines might be more distinct. 
After many failures he tried one without anything 
on the face, and this picture of his sister was a 
success at the first...... Prof. Draper sent the picture 
to Sir William Herschel that his achievement might 
be known on the other side of the water, and Sir 
William acknowledged the gift and sent congratu- 
lations in a letter which was fortunately preserved. 
When our exhibit was being prepared for the 
World’s Fair...... I wrote to the present Sir William 
Herschel, asking if the daguerreotype, if still in 
existence, could be loaned to the University. A 
reply came that no trace of the picture could be 
found or record of its ever having been received. I 
then had a copy made of Sir William’s letter and 
sent it to his son. Seeing the acknowledgment 
from his father, Sir William renewed the search, 
and the daguerreotype was found among some long- 
forgotten papers, still in wonderfully good pre- 
servation. Miss Draper is living, and sent her 
yhotograph, as she looks at eighty-five, to hang 
beside the one in which, so long ago, she had the 
honour of being the first person ever photographed.” 


M. C. L. 


ELIzABETHAN Terms v. 148).—Luggq 
or lug is, of course, but another term for that 
overnamed measurement of 54 _e linear, 
or 30} superficial—the rod, pole, or perch. 
The word may be found so defined in old 
dictionaries, and Spenser has “eight lugs of 
ground ” (‘F.Q.,.’ II. x. 11).. The exclusion of 
such a meaning in most dictionaries dealing 
only with words in modern use seems to 
point to its general abandonment, but in 


king, who was named Geoffrey. This same year he 


Gloucestershire and Wilts the term has still 
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strong vitality, for the majority of labourers 

will refer to their gardens, or allotments, as 

consisting of so many lug. They never add 

an s for the plural. The stick or pole used 

in the act of measuring was formerly called 

a lug. Cuas, GILLMAN. 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


Welsh Hook.—Halliwell says, “A kind of 
bill or axe having two edges. ‘A Welsh 
hook, rancon, un visarma,’ Howell.” 

Wimbell, an auger. Still in use. 

zis, 3is, seyd the wymbylle, 
I ame als rounde as a thymbyll; 
My Maysters werke I will remembyre, 
I schall crepe fast into the tymbyre, 
And help my maister within a stounde 
To store his cofere with xx pounde. 
MS. Ashmole 61 (fifteenth cent.). 
Joun P. tt. 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


In the Vandyke Exhibition at Burlington 
House there was a portrait of the fourth Lord 
Wharton, lent by the Empress of Russia. 
Lord Wharton is represented holding in his 
hand what the Catalogue calls a “ shepherd’s 
crook,” but it is clearly a staff with three 
prongs at the end of it. This must be the 
sprangstaff or prangstaff mentioned by C. H. 

Prangs, | suppose, = prongs. 

SHERBORNE, 

Most of these are in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words’ :—Prang- 
staff, see under ‘Prong’; Welsh hook under 
‘Welch Hook’; winhell, probably “ wimble” ; 
and Jugg under ‘ Lug.’ W. C. B. 


Edward Phillips in his ‘New World of 
Words,’ 1720, says that contravallation, or 
counterline, is a trench guarded with a 
parapet, or breastwork, which the besiegers 
usualiy cut round a place, without musket 


shot of it, to secure themselves on that side, | 


and to stop the sallies of the garrison, so that 
the whole army which carries on a siege lies 
between the circumvallation and contraval- 
lation. 

Archdeacon Nares in his ‘Glossary of 
English Authors’ describes a Welsh hook to 
be a sword made in a hooked form, and 
quotes :— 

“* And swore the devil his true liege-man upon the 
cross of a Welsh-hook.”—‘ 1 Henry IV.’ (1598), LL. iv. 

As tall a man as ever swagger 
With Welse-hook or long dagger. 
B. Jonson, ‘ Masque in Honour of Wales,’ vi. 49. 

= And that no man presume to wear any weapon, 
especiall Welch-hooks, and forest bills.” —* Sir 
John Oldcastle’ (1600). 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


‘Toe Turee Sister Arts’ (9 8. v. 313).— 
J. S. 8S. of Yale University Library, quotes 
| Mr. W. H. Husk in reference to ‘An Enter- 
tainment of Musick,’ a piece with music by 
Dr. Pepusch. It may interest him to know 
|that the score is in the British Museum 
Library. The title-page runs thus :— 

“The score of An Entertainment of Musick call’d 
| The Union of the Three Sister Arts as it is per- 
form’d at the Theatre in Lincolns Inn Fields for 
S* Cecilia’s Day, 1723, Compos’d by Dt Pepusch.” 

This score was 
“Printed for I Walsh servt to his Majesty at the 
Harp and Hoboy in Catherine Street in the Strand, 
and I~ & Joseph Hare at the Viol and Flute in 
Cornhill near the Royal Exchange.” 

J. S. S. (London). 


Roman Numerats (9 S. iii. 90, 214, 423; 
iv. 57, 151, 233, 428).—The University of Berlin 
in its ‘Index Lectionum’ for the current 
semester uses the dates Mpcccic.-mpccce, 
Our library possesses a copy of Scapula’s 
‘Greek Lexicon,’ edited by Harmar, pub- 
lished at London, and dated crorocxxxtIx. 
| (1637). Should not analogy and brevity be 
our guides in forming combinations? The 
principle involved is that a single letter is 
placed on the left for subtraction instead of 
several on the right for addition. Thus rx. 
is shorter than vu, &e. Why, then, not use 
cp. for 400 and cm. for 900, 1c. for 99, and so 
on? The Berlin use above is curiously incon- 
sistent, and the example of Harmar’s Scapula 
is bad, as vil. is shorter, as well as simpler, 
than mix. But our eyes would be saved 
much worry if Roman numerals, along with 
German characters, could be abolished. 

E. H. Bromey. 


University, Melbourne. 


“RACKSTROW’S OLD MAN” (9 v. 269).— 
|There is plenty of information to be had 
about Rackstrow’s Museum, but I have only 
| time to hunt up one little bit. This is one of 
his original handbills (issued about 1761), 
headed “ Rackstrow’s Museum. To be seen 
at No. 197, Fleet-Street, near Temple-Bar. 
In the First and Second Rooms.” A very full 
account is given of the collection, which con- 
sisted in the main of male and female ana- 
tomical figures. They must have been well 
worth a visit, as close imitations of the in- 
ternal organs were displayed, in which 
“ the Circulation of the Blood is imitated (by Liquors 
resembling the Arterial and Veinous Blood, flowing 


through Glass Vessels whose Figure and Situation 
exactly correspond with the natural Blood Vessels), 
also the Action of the Heart and Motion of the 
Lungs as in Breathing. The whole making a most 
wonderful and beautiful Appearance.” 


The bulk of the exhibits in the first and 
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second rooms appear to have been connected 
with the subject of parturition, a matter 
which has been the leading feature in many 
more recent waxwork shows. In the third 
apartment were skeletons of beasts and fishes, 
and figures of Bamford, the giant, and Coan, 
the Norfolk dwarf; in the fourth, waxwork 
figures of his late Majesty King George II. 
and other great personages, and, as was 
supposed, the mummy of Pharaoh’s daughter. 
The whole to be seen for 2s. (altered by 
the pen to 2s. 6d.) each person. I find no 
special reference to the figure of an old man. 
J. Exvior HopecKin. 


PicTURES COMPOSED OF HANDWRITING 
(9 S. v. 127, 255)—I am indebted to Miss 
Rk. H. Busk for the name of the author of the | 
remarkable line-engraving of our Lord’s face 
referred to in my last. It was a rather well- 
known French artist named Claude Mellan, 
who signs the work in question, adding 
“G. P. et F. in dibus Reg., 1649.” 

Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


Wliscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Rabelais’: Gargantua and Pantagruel. Translated 
into English by Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter 
Le Motteux, 1653-1694. With an Introduction | 
by Charles Whibley. 2 vols. (Nutt.) 

So elastic, when applied to literature, is the term 

“Tudor,” that Mr. Henley has been able to include | 


in his “‘ Tudor Translations” the immortal render- 


ing of Rabelais by Urquhart and Motteux, the 
whole of which belongs to Stuart, and some of it to 
late Stuart, times. The work is ushered in by a 
scholarly and eminently appreciative introduction 
by Mr. Charles Whibley. The present edition con- 
tains the first and second books, reprinted from the 
editio princeps of 1653, and the third book, reprinted 
from the edifio princeps of 1693. Our hope that the 
fourth and fifth books—the English rendering of 
which did not see the light until 1708, and is wholly 
the work of Motteux—will be given in a further 
volume is, we see, to be gratified. As the 
greatest translation from one language into another 
ever accomplished, the Rabelais is likely to be the 
most popular volume of the series to which it belongs, 
and to appeal to a class of readers unlike those who 
are captivated by North’s ‘Plutarch,’ Shelton’s 
* Don Quixote,’ or Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ excellent as 
in their line are these and other volumes of a 
delightful series. 

Since the translation by Mr. W. F. Smith, in 
which Urquhart had no share, is in few hands, and 
the reprint contributed by Sir Theodore Martin to 
the Bannatyne Club in even fewer, the readers of 
Rabelais in English are driven to the two-volume 
reprint of Bohn, a work which the somewhile agent 
of a society sought to suppress, and succeeded in 
rendering dear in price and a little difficult of 


access. This and another and popular edition, with 


the plates of Gustave Doré, have had to suffice for 
public requirements. Both will, however, be re- 
placed among scholars by the excellent and autho- 
ritative edition before us. Luckily the text of the 
editions of which we have spoken is adequate for 
most requirements. For the first time, however 
the text as Sir Thomas Urquhart left it is produced 
verbatim et literatim. So far as we have —_— able 
to trace, the variations are not of great significance. 
Apart, however, from such matters as the repro- 
duction of the original title-pages, we have for the 
first time, so far as we can ascertain, the address 
“For the Reader” prefixed to the second book, a 
most interesting restoration. 

Mr. Whibley’s introduction includes all that is 
known concerning the life of Rabelais, as well as 
some sound criticism upon his work. As regards 
the life, Mr. Whibley is as careful to vindicate the 
character of his hero as is the warmest idolater of 
Shakespeare toclearthe dramatist from the suspicion 
of having poached at night or shot Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
deer. We have but moderate sympathy with those 
who would make of every great writer a flawless 
hero. It is, however, unmistakable that many 
legends—some of them wildly absurd, and others 
capable of disproof—have clung to Rabelais. It is 
a mistake to point to Rabelais as a man of ascetic 
life and tastes; it is no less a mistake to regard 
him in the light in which his arch enemies the 
monks sought to depict him. Monks who took 
upon themselves, as says Erasmus, vows of igno- 
rance as well as of poverty, viewed Rabelais with 
suspicion as well as with rancour. They may not 
have put him in pace—Mr. Whibley says nothing 
about such a punishment—but they did all in their 
power to persecute him. Both the Parliament and 
the Sorbonne were furious with him, and, but for 
the regal protection accorded him, Rabelais would 
have shared the fate of his whilom friend Dolet. 
The possessor of these covetable volumes will 
without doubt study Mr. Whibley’s pages, and 
find how serious in his opinion was Rabelais’s view 
as to his own mission. Something may, perhaps, 
be urged in opposition to this, but the view is 
honourable and defensible. We welcome warmly 
Mr. Whibley’s protest against the supposition, long 
and absurdly maintained, that real persons are 
resented behind the fictitious characters of Rabe- 
ais—that Picrochole is the King of Spain; Gar- 
gantua, Henri d’Albret, King of Navarre; Panurge, 
Montluc, Bishop of Valence, and so forth. On the 
cruelty which Rabelais, like many other wits, dis- 
plays no comment is made. An excellent account 
is given of Urquhart, that quaint creature, whose 
life by Mr. Willcock we recently reviewed. We 
once undertook a journey on the track of Rabelais 
in France, tracing him from Chinon to Ligugé, and 
on to Montpellier, Lyons, and elsewhere. Such 
a route leads through some of the pleasantest and 
least-known parts of France. We commend the 
scheme to those with more enthusiasm than is now 
left us, and more leisure and taste for travel than 
we at present possess, 


The Chaucer Canon. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
“THorouGH” might well be Prof. Skeat’s motto. 


If he undertakes the editing of an author he will 
not lay him by till he has done the utmost that can 
be done for him. Having given us, in six noble 
volumes, a critical edition of all that can be called 
Chaucer, he now follows it up with a supplementary 
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volume, in which he discusses the various works 
that have at any time been associated with his 
name. Most readers would be well content to 
accept the judgment of an expert like Prof. Skeat 
on the non-authenticity of these attributions; but 
he prefers giving us the reasons which have guided 
his decision, and asks the reader to weigh and 
estimate them for himself. The intelligent student 
of English will find it well worth his trouble to do 
so, and will learn much by the way. The more 
superficial reader, who has no liking for minute 
yoints of textual criticism, will probably take the 
Rnished »roduct, and not trouble himself with the 
chips and shavings of the literary workshop which 
were struck off in its making. 

It is well known that poems by Lydgate, Hoccleve, 
Ros, Clanvowe, and sundry others, which, like wild 
geese, flew unclaimed of any man, have long been 
ascribed to Chaucer through the carelessness or 
ignorance of successive editors. These are here 
submitted to certain well-ascertained tests of true 
Chaucerian verse, drawn from fourteenth-century 
grammar, rimes, and pronunciation, and are found 
to be wanting. By this irrefragable internal evi- 
dence it. is demonstrated that they could not 
possibly have come from the hand of Chaucer. As 
to ‘The Romaunt of the Rose,’ Prof. Skeat is cer- 
tain, as against Prof. Lounsbury, that Chaucer is 
not responsible for Fragment B (ll. 1706-5810), 
which he thinks written by some Northern imi- 
tator; and with more confidence than in his larger 
edition throws doubts on his being the author of 
Fragment C (il. 5811-7698). 


THE papers on astronomy which have from time to 
time appeared in the Edinburgh Review have usually 
been of first-rate excellence. The one on * The Evo- 
lution of the Stars’ in the April number is assuredly 
no exception. It will, we feel sure, have no little 
educative value. It is somewhere about forty years 
since Kirchhoff found “ the key to the hieroglyphics 
of the solar spectrum”; but still the greater number 
of well-instructed persons who have not made 
astronomy a special object of study have but vague 
notions as to the vast and far-reaching results 
which have already flowed from this wonderful dis- 
covery—results which have entirely changed our 
estimate of the history and destiny of the stellar 
universe. The paper on Dean Milman is very 
interesting, and will be found especially so by those 
who had the pleasure of knowing him. The writer 
regards the Dean as a great historian. In this we 
are in entire agreement with him, though there is 
no doubt that at times he generalized somewhat 
rashly, and was not in every instance able to allow 
sufliciently for differences of time and states of 
moral feeling. We, on the other hand, do not 
think the writer estimates Milman’s verse so highly 
as it deserves. ‘Alexander Leslie and Prince 
Rupert’ has given us great pleasure. If there be in 
it no information which is absolutely new, it is 
none the less valuable, as it demonstrates that the 
men were real living creatures like ourselves, not 
mere figures on the great chessboard of war. We 
wish the writer had vouchsafed some explanation 
of Leslie’s flight from Marston Moor. The Scottish 
leader was no coward. We believe that he con- 
ceived—rightly, according to the information in his 
possession—that the armies of the Parliament had 
sustained a complete rout, and that his first duty 
was to rally his scattered forces. The picture 
given of Prince Rupert is very effective. He was 


not a great soldier, but has seldom had justice 
meted out to him. He had to work under extra- 
ordinary difficulties. No leader of men who ever 
lived could have been successful, and at the same 
time obedient to so vacillating a master. ‘ Cappa- 
docian Discoveries’ requires careful reading and 
no little previous knowledge of what has been done 
in our own time on the sites of the old empires 
that had passed away ere Romulus emerged i 
the she- wolf's den. The Mongolian influence on 
early civilization is, we are glad to find, dwelt upon 
as it deserves. ‘ Morris and Rossetti’ and * Religion 
in Greek Literature’ are both bright papers, which 
will give pleasure to the reader. 


THeke is nothing calling for especial note in the 
Antiquary for April. Perhaps the most interesting 
thing in the number is the account, by Mr. Thomas 
Sheppard, of a Roman vase or urn, recently dug up 
in a clay pit at Barton-on-Humber, Lincolnshire. 
An illustration is given, which shows that it is an 
exceedingly fine one. 


THE Genealogical Magazine appeals only to those 
who are interested in genealogical subjects, and 
cannot be regarded in the light of a magazine of 
general es interest. Nevertheless, in the 
poment number there are reproductions of the 
yrasses of Margaret, Lady Camoys, and Sir John 
Leventhorpe, given with accounts of them that 
cannot fail to be of interest to a wide circle of 
readers. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
~ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

J. Hotpen Market once 
existed between Leather Lane and Gray’s Inn Lane 
(now Road), Holborn. Brook Street still survives. 

Araive (“Omissions from Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ ”).— 
We cannot print the passages sent. 

KE. Bexsty.—Many thanks; already elucidated. 

W. R. Crow (“ Forestry ”).—Apply to a scientific 
journal such as the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN 4UM for April 28 contains Articles on 

The FIRST PREMIER of CAPE COLONY 

SOME WORTHIES of the IRISH CHURCH. | 

8T. PETER in ROME 

A WEST ENGLAND HIGHWAY. | 

CRITICAL ESSAYS of M. BOURGET. | 

A MEMOIR of MRS. DELANY. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Princess Sophia, Becky ; The Kings of the East; 
The Tiger's Claw; Love's Guerdon; Femme et Artiste; Million- 
naire. 

CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 


PRODUCTION of DANTES ‘De VULGARI ELOQUENTIA.’ 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE —Hooks on Physics; Anthropological Notes; The Duke of 
Argyll as a Naturalist; Astr ical Notes; FY 
Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—The New Gallery ; Two Babylonian Seals ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Saint-Saéns's L'Art et les Artistes; Gossip; Performances 


Next Week. 
DRAMA:—The Week; ‘The Interlade; or, Comedie of Jacob and 
Esau’; The Daly Theatrical Portraits ; Gossip 


The ATHENAUM for April 14, contains Articles on 

A NEW BIOGRAPHY of EDWARD III. 

THE WORK of the BRONTE SISTERS 

The MEMOLKS of ARTAGNAN. 

A CONFEDERATE GENERAL. 

The ARYAN RACE. 

The SCOTTISH TREASURY ACCOUNTS. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Farringdons; Arden Massiter; Fortune's 
Yellow; The Accused Princess; Breaking the Shackles; The 
Khymer ; Ora Pro Nobis 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

REPRINTS of ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

COL DE VILLERBOIS-MAKEUIL; The COVERDALE BIBLE; The 
ANCIENT NAME of SMITH; The CRUMWELL MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY for NASEBY; SALES; An UNKNOWN SEVEN- 
TEENTA-CENTURY POET ; The RELIGION of the SLAVS. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Kecent Publ ; A ical Notes; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week , Gossip 

FINK ARTS :—Church Bells of Huntingdonshire; Library Table ; 
Notes from Rome; Exhibitions; The Key. Sir Talbot H. 
Raker, Bart. ; ‘ The Cathedral Builders’; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week; Kecent Biography; The Daly Theatrical 

ts; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for April 21 contains Articles on 
MK. LANG'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
CHILD LIFE in COLONIAL DAYS. 
A HISTORY of GREECE. 


| MR. DOWSON’'S LAST POEMS. 


A BOOK of BACHELORS. 

RELIGION DURING the CIVIL WARS and COMMONWEALTH. 

MEMOIRS of MADAME D'EPINAY. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Valley of the Great Shadow ; Joan of the Sword 
Hand; The Adventure of Princess Sylvia; Two Summers; The 


Unealled; That Fortune; Celeste; Ordered South ; L’Appel au 
Soldat 


| The MODERN LANGUAGES of INDIA. 


BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The FARRINGDONS’; NELSON at NAPLES in 1799; ‘ DEUX 
VICTIMES de la TERREURK’; GOLDSMITH’S ‘ DESERTED 
VILLAGE’; COL. FRANCIS GRANT'S LIBRARY. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

FINE ARTS :—Horns of Honour; Two Pooks on Pompeii; Clayton 
Hall, Manchester ; New Prints ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—New Publications ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Andromache , The Week ; Gossip 


The ATHEN ALUM for April 7 contains Articles on 
The ROMANCE of GEORGE I.'s WIFE. 
An AMERICAN STATESMAN. 
FRANCE and the EASTERN QUESTION. 
The WORK of the BRONTE SISTERS. 
NEW NOVELS :—Their Silver Wedding Journey ; Jesus Delaney; A 


Story of an Estancia; Traitors Twain; The Short Line War; Love, 
Sport, and a Double Event ; Le Roman d'un Ofticier. 


MAGYARS and ROUMANIANS 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MK. ARCHIBALD FORBES; An UNKNOWN SEVENTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY POET; DERIVATION of “TRAFFIC”; MK. PETER 
TERRY ; The RECENT JUBILEE of the ACADEMY of BERLIN ; 
SALES ; CANON J. C. ATKINSON. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Mathematical School-books; Geographical Notes Dr. 
St. George Mivart ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Lithography and Lithographers ; Minor Exhibitions ; 
ve K. Wright, F.S.A.; Two Babylonian Seals; Sales; 
sossip 


The Week; Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next 
eek. 


DRAMA :—Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken; Library ; 
Week ; Gossip. Se 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


And of all Newsagents. 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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